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REMINISCENCES OF. THE: Stace, 
GARRICK, BARAY, THE KEMBLE’S ,KEAN) &c. 


In: the ‘year 1760 I first went to the 
theatre to see Garrick in King Lear. I was 
quite a boy, and of course hardly capable of 
entering “critically into the merits of the 
great actor; but T shall never forget the 
iWpression made Upon oe 

Garrick had “no dood advantages, ex- 
cept an eye of Bale fearful brillianey, 


‘whieh, with the exeeption of Kean’s. light- 


ning: glance, I never saw equalled. 

He was not above five fect six in height, 
and his figure was not remarkable for sym- 
metry. When’ I first saw him he was in 
the prime of life, just 44, and in the zenith 
of his glory. His voice was not powerful, 
and was very, inferior in music to that of 
‘his rival Barry, But the variety, the'won- 

1. Xcality, the; passion, the. te of Gar- 
oa Edo, not‘{think’ could be. surpassed. 

he’ genius of this matchless actor was 
ee, 8 vigorous; and masculine. | His effects 
were electric in« the extreme, but he never 
“‘ tore a passion ‘to rags,” and his judgment 
and taste weré*equally admirable. 

Some years afterwards’ [ went’ almost 
every night to the play, to see Garrick and 
Barry, the latter was net certainly a Gar- 
rick, but his acting was full ef.intense fecl- 
ing, beauty, and pathos: ~-Olafes Kemble, 
at "the time I am writing, (1820) is the 

sa * But between 
“« Nor is there 
e stage, ‘except Kean, 


them there is neon 
- ‘single tragedian on 
| admise so- much. 


- bnever agreed with those who»said— 
Caek oP. 
“ To Barry they gave loud huzzas, 
To Garrick only tears,” 


| whose words|I,.will quote'to you, 





In yp paint. of fact, Barry's! pathos excelled 
Gareick? s,.and in this: I am borne 
out by an old thedtrital friend of mine, 
“Tn my 
opinion, Barry’s' pathos‘ was much superior 
to Garriek’s, and this: was owing to the ad- 
vantages of his; voice... If the flash came 
but. dimly from: his eye, you were always 
charmed with the: report.” ow aaah) 
When I saw Che in'1770,. he was about 
50 years of He’ wanted but ‘an“indh 
of six feet, an “wad a very gracéftl, ‘elegant 
man. _Infirmitfes, however, sul even, 
and he did not, suxyive many, Yearss, , 
was a great favourite with the.town,. ad 
ally with the ladies., Still,.as\ have said, 
he wanted something of Gattick’s ‘intel 
lectual stature, as, physieally, he,towered 
above him. We all easy x ithe: Jines,.in 
Churchill’s Rosciad :-— te Sh ianertes 


“ Seated in pit, the dwarf with seucheina; ra ‘s 9) 
Swears that tall Barry’s eye manitg out eize; 


While to six feet, the yigorous stripling grown, t y 
Declares that Garrick is another Coa ‘ 


Alas! they are gone’ for ever; ahd my old 
eyes will not look upon their like again. 
Barry’s great parts were Othello, 
Macbeth, Romeo, Essex, o heaigrigk’ 8, 
Lear, Richmond; Hamnlotyebe) 

Don Felix, &c. © But Garrick? hardy ever 
failed. Miss O’Neil’s’ style'ofadtin y 
be said to have some affinity: with " 


melting pathos being its great characte 


, however, had qualities Ihave mot 


ocogiscd in that fine, but not great ; 


»» John. Kemble and Mrs. Siddoris h i 
peared in London at thé time T° high 


devoted to.the theatre ; and my\¢ 
had abated when Garrick; Barry, ab 
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derson were gone. But the sublime genius 
of Mrs. Siddons attracted me again, and I 
saw her a hundred times. 

About the year 1785, just after the death 
of Henderson, I saw Mrs. Siddons, who 
was then unmarried, in the country. There 
is some difference between a lad of 15 and 
a man of 30, but I believe I was hardly less 
struck with the acting of this miraculous 
creature than I had been with that of Gar- 
rick, when I saw him play Lear. Every 
one knows how she came to London, and 
assumed the first rank in her profession. 
Undoubtedly she was the greatest actress I 
ever saw, and but for the memory of Gar- 
rick, I should say unequalled in tragedy by 
man or woman. Her Lady Macbeth, Queen 
Katherine, Volumnia, Isabella, Mrs. Bever- 
ley, and Mrs. Haller, who can forget ? 


The mannerism of John Kemble was 
offensive ; but though pedantic and un- 
equal, what glorious bursts of fire in his 
Coriolanus, Cato, Hamlet, and some other 
parts ; and how handsome, how princely he 
looked! Charles Kemble is a gentleman, 
and a finished actor, but how inferior he 
looked by the side of his brother! 


The genius of Edmund Kean—a genius 
wild, terrible, and full of a whirlwind of 
passion—has somewhat eclipsed the gran- 
deur of the star of Kemble. T’o my mind, 
different as the degrees of their merit, in 
the same parts, Kemble’s Coriolanus and 
Kean’s Shylock rank after the Lear of Gar- 
rick, and the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Sid- 
dons. The fierce energy of Kean exceeds 
that of Cooke, or almost any of his prede- 
cessors. His Othello, Lucius Junius 
Brutus, Sir Giles Overreach, and Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer, are great in the extreme. 
There is an actor now among us, who in 
one or two parts—Iago and Virginius—al- 
most approaches the excellence of Kean. 
But Kean is a great actor with some faults, 
and Macready is a fine actor with more 
studied defects. 

I believe I have mentioned now nearly 
all the performers I have seen with claims 
to the first rank as tragedians; for Cooke, 
Elliston, and Young, &c., rank second. (I 
except Cooke’s Sir Pertinax, and Me Syco- 
phant, which could not be estimated too 
highly) but I have witnessed many brilliant 





things besides, the memory of which is 
green in my soul. 

The paper now laid before the reader is partly made up 
from reminiscences of what passed between us m ¢onver* 


sation with a very old play-goery whe died some years ago; 
and partly from memoranda which he left behind him. 








METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 





HAY MARKET. 

On Monday evening Mr. James Wallack 
resumed his engagement at this theatre, 
he looks much thinner than when last we 
saw him. The character he assumed on 
this occasion was Don Caesar De Bazan, 
in which part he has no equal, he was as 
buoyant and as fresh as ever, and in the 
present dearth of theatrical talent it must 
be gratifying to every lover of the drama to 
find an artist of Mr. Wallack’s acknow- 
ledged merit again resuming the distin- 
guished place he has long held on the Eng- 
lish stage. On Saturday Mr. J. W. Wallack, 
the celebrated young tragedian from the 
American theatres, will make his debut at 
the Haymarket in the character of Othello, 
to which his uncle, Mr. James Wallack will 
play Iago. 

OLYMPIC, 

That odious Captain Cutter, a new piece 
from the pen of a Mr. Palgrave was pro- 
duced on Monday with complete success. 
The principal characters were sustained by 
Mrs, Stirling and Mr. Leigh Murray, by 
whom the delicate points of character and 
manner were seized and brought out effec- 
tively. Mr. G. Cooke and Mr. Kinloch’s 
personations of the old and young beaux of 
the time were very characteristic. The 
piece is correctly and elegantly costumed, 
and the scenic and stage appointments un- 
exceptionable. The applause at the con- 
clusion of the piece was general. A call 
being made for the author, Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson acknowledged the compliment 
from a private box. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

Mr. Phelps took his benefit on Thursday 
last, and had a bumping house; the play 
was King John, the beneficier sustaining 
the principal character, in which he has no 
equal, as Macready has retired. Miss Glyn 
in the part of Constance, is above all praise, 
and Mr. H. Marston as Falconbridge gained 
well merited applause. 
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CITY. 


A new drama, called The Valley of Tears, 
has been introduced with much success. 
It possesses an interesting story, and the 
language if not very striking, is at least de- 
void of having aught to offend. Mr. E. F. 
Saville appears nightly to very great advant- 





OFFICE, 113, FLEET STREET. 





age ‘in a part well suited to his energetic 
style. By the way, we observe this gentle- 
man has announced his benefit, when a 
great variety of attractive performances will 
be given. We beg to commend this to the 
consideration of those who admire high his- 
trionic ability, combined with private respect- 
ability. On the evening of our visit we 
found the theatre crowded, and our old ac- 
quaintances before the curtain, as active 
as ever in attending to the comforts of 
the visitors. 
STANDARD. 


The new nautical drama, to which we 
made allusion in our last, continues its 
triumphant career, and is really well worth 
witnessing. It is full of very striking inci- 
dents, and some parts of the scenic and 
mechanical effects are admirable, and reflect 
great credit upon the establishment. Gene- 
rally speaking, the whole piece may be 
said to be extremely well acted—but the 
Jack Tar of Mr. Douglass, and the Black 
Man of Mr. Honner, merit especial notice 
and commendation ; the former especially, 
which is quite distinguished for its vivacity, 
dry humour, and artistic skill. The house, 
we are glad to perceive, continues to be ex- 
tremely, well and highly respectably at- 
tended, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


L. F.—Miss Murray is remarkably good looking 
on the stage, and is very useful in farces, and 
Miss Somersis clever in some characters, it is 
therefore a matter of opinion entirely which 

- pleases the most. 

A Constant ReADER.—The lady you speak 
of at Sadlers Wells is about 17 years of age. 

E. B.—We will attend to your request with 
thanks, we have forgotten your address, 

G.H.—The article shall appear as soon as we 
can find room. 

Nortice.—Our Journal may be had at Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, on Fridays, 

BIRMINGHAM.—You can get all the back num- 

bers at Pratt's 82, Digbeth, Birmingham. 





THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 1851. 


MR. MACREADY’S FAREWELL BENEFIT 
AND LAST APPEARANCE ON THE 
STAGE AT DRURY LANE THEATRE, 
FEBRUARY 28th, 1851. 

So great was the excitement in the minds 
of the play-going public, upon the occasion, 
of witnessing the last performance of this 
great & talented Tragedian, thatas carlyas2 
o’clock in the afternoon, the doors of the 
theatre were surrounded by vast numbers 
of persons eager to gain admittance to the 
pit and gallery—the boxes having all been 
engaged many days previous, and which 
could‘only be entered by tickets—hundreds 
of which were sold at the exorbitant sum 
of three pounds. At half-past 6 o’clock the 
multitude assembled could not be less than 
three thousand persons, numbers, no doubt, 
out of curiosity, as well as those who were 
determined to stand the chance of obtaining 
admittance at any risk. The neighbourhood 
presented a. most animated appearance, for 
the windows of the houses were thronged by 
the fair sex, who appeared to take great 
interest in viewing the nobility’s carriages 
as they arrived. Vinegar yard was quite 
blocked and the density of the throng may 
be most adequately expressed by an excla- 
mation uttered by one of the street witness- 
es, that “ Jenny Lind was nothing to it.” 
That the persons who had taken places 
might reach their seats an artificial road was 
formed by a body of policemen, 

We may say that the very anticipation 
of Mr. Macready’s benefit has been of itself 
a marked event. Last Monday week the 
box-office was first opened for the letting 
of places, but so numerous were the appli- 
cations by private letters that before this 
opening the choice seats in all parts of the 
house were already gone. Although not 
only the dress circle, but the upper circles 
and even the slips, had been numbered, and 
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the orchestra had been converted into stalls, 
the musicians being stationed at the side 
of the stage, we believe we may aflirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that before 
the conclusion of last week the last of the 
numbered places was engaged. An excite- 
ment was naturally expected, and the 
persons who had the direction of affairs 
devised every possible means to prevent 
that excitement from becoming mischievous, 
The numbering of every place that could 
be numbered was an important step in this 
direction. The limitation of persons ad- 
mitted to the pit and gallery, so that general 
accommodation might be constantly kept in 
view, was equally judicious. Had it not 
been for the great precaution adopted,— 
had an audience been suffered to enter the 
theatre with no other than the ordinary 
restrictions,—it is impossible to estimate 
what amount of inconvenience, not to say 
danger, might have ensued. 

It might have been supposed that, with 
the dense and excited mass, not a word of 
Macbeth would have been heard, It might 


have been supposed that the actor, knowing 


that he was the cause of the excitement 
before him, would have found his situation 
too much for his feelings. Neither was the 
case. So well had the arrangements for 
public accommodation been made, and so 
great was the evident respect for Mr. 
Macready, that, to use a popular phrase, a 
pin might have been heard to drop during 
the whole performance. So well had the 
artist braced his energies for the occasion 
that he never acted with more freshness, or 
with greater command of his faculties. 
From the subtle indication of the fate- 
ridden state of Macbeth’s mind to the des- 
perate combat with which the play termi- 
nates, all was adequately represented. As 
long as the tragedy lasted there was nothing 
to indicate that the artist had lost the self- 
control without which histrionie art is 
impossible. 

But when the tragedy was at an end, and 
Mr. Macready, having doffed the tartan 
dress, came forward in his plain suit of 
black—when not the artist, but the man 
had to address the audience, the emotion 
which the scene before him created was 
most plainly apparent. And, certainly, a 
more imposing spectacle could not have 





= 


| 
been presented within the walls of a theatre. 


No sooner had he made his appearance than 
the body of people who filled the large house 
rose, and presented a spectacle of personi- 
fied enthusiasm that none but a huge mass 
ean exhibit. Handkerchiefs might be seen 
waving in all directions, from the pit to the 
gallery, and for a long time it seemed doubt- 
ful whether the artist’s admirers would allow 
him to speak at all. At last, when the tu- 
mult had subsided, he delivered the follow- 
ing speech in a dignified and unobtrusive 
manner, his voice betraying increasing 
emotion as he approached itstermination :— 


* My last theatrical part is played, and, in 
accordance with long-established usage, I ap- 
pear once more before you. Even if I were 
without precedent for the discharge of this act 
of duty, it is one which my own feelings would 
irresistibly urge upon me; for, as I look back 
on my professional career, I see in it but one 
continuous record of indulgence and support 
extended to me, cheering me in my onward 
progress, and upholding me in my most trying 
emergencies. I have therefore been desirous 
of offering you my parting acknowledgments for 
the partial kindness with which my humbie 
efforts have uniformly been received, and for a 
life made happier by your favour. The distance 
of five-and-thirty years has not dimmed the re- 
collection of the encouragement which gave 
fresh impulse to the inexperienced essay of my 
youth, and stimulated me to persevere when 
struggling hardly for equality of position with 
the genius and talent of those artists whose su- 
perior excellence 1 ungrudgingly admitted, ad- 
mired, and honoured, That encouragement 
helped to place me, in respect to privileges and 
emolument, on a footing with my distingnished 
competitors, With the growth of time your 
favour seemed to grow; and, undisturbed in 
my hold on your opinion, from year to year I 
found friends more closely and thickly clustering 
around me. All I can advance to testify how 
justly I have appreciated the patronage thus 
liberally awarded me is the devotion throughout 
those years of my best energies to your service. 
My ambition to establish a theatre, in regard to 
decorum and taste, worthy of our country, and 
to leave in it the plays of our divine Shakspere 
fitly illustrated, was frustrated by those whose 
duty it was, in virtue of the trust committed to 
them, themselves to have undertaken the task, 
But some good seed have yet been sown; and 
in the zeal and creditable productions of certain 
of our present managers, we have assurance that 
the corrupt editions and unseemly presentations 
of past days will never be restored, but that the 
purity of our great poets’ text will henceforward 
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be held on our English stage in the reverence 
it ever should command. I have little more to 
say. By some the relation of an actor to his 
audience is considered slight and transient, I 
do not full it so, The repeated manifes- 
tation, under circumstances personally affecting 
me, of your favourable sentiments towards me, 
will live with’ life among my most gratefal 
memories ; and, because I would not willingly 
abate one jot in your esteem, I retire with the 
belief of yet unfailing powers, rather than linger 
on the scene, to set in contrast the feeble style 
of age with the more vigorous exertions of my 
better years. Words—at least such as I can 
command—are ineffectual to convey my thanks, 
In offering them, you will believe I feel far 
more than I give utterance to. With sentiments 
of the deepest gratitude I take my leave, bid- 
ding you, ladies and gentlemen, in my profes- 
sional capacity, with regret and most respect- 
fully, farewell.” 


At the end of the speech, which was 
especially cheered in several places, Mr. 
Macready retired with somewhat of a look 
of lingering regret, and, though the audi- 
ence shouted for his reappearance, he came 
before them no more. 

The position which Mr. Macready will 
occupy in the history of our stage we pointed 
out at some length in noticing his last per- 
formance at the Haymarket. The impres- 
sion he leaves on the public mind is most 
forcibly shewn by the demonstration of last 
night. London seemed to declare with one 
voice its respect for a great artist and ac- 
complished man. 

On the entranee of Mrs, Warner the 
tumult of applause was very great, and 
when Mr. Phelps appeared, the burst of 
enthusiasm might be considered almost 
equal to that of the great Tragedian. Every 
other actor acquitted themselves respectably, 
particularly Miss P. Horton, as Hecate, and 
Mr. Emery, who pourtrayed the Witch in a 
most artistical manner. 

The following was the cast of the tragedy :— 
Duncan (King of Scotland) Mr. J. W. Ray 


Malcolm Mr. H. Craven, 
Donatbain. $ (Hi# 8008)... nai White 
Macbeth, . coco seeee+++ Mr. Macready 
Banquo .... 2.45 eeeeseee Mr. Howe 
Macdieff..00.002e0ee0eee+ Mr, Phelps 
EBT sgh ei dines siviag owe Mr. Braid 


BE ea itiaits intite Gaindl Mr. Cathcart 
Fleance ....e0eee¢.e+e+- Master Salmon 
Siward (Earl of Northum- - 

berland) «. .ccesce Mr. M. M. Simpson 
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bie: welbieo Mabe pied . abe Mr. Butler 
Doctor 1.4 weeceecesees Mr. Bisson 

§ Msrs. Harris, Henry 
Officers 0. .ccrcccccseve and Simpson 
Lady Macbeth .......... Mrs. Warner 
Gentlewoman.....+...... Mrs, Barrett 

bias. | § Messrs. Emery, 

The Three Witches ...... 2 Bland, & Barrett 
Hecate .....+++++0+++.. Miss P. Horton, 
List of the characters played by Mr. 
Macready during the concluding portion of 
his Farewell engagement at the Haymarket 
Theatre, with the number of times he played 
each character :— 
SHAKSPERIAN CHARACTERS, 

No. of times. 


Machete isse.viivesersacccscssna 6 


Hasallet... o34i.0320s0. ive ceeitesiee | 9 
no hee ee ae 
King Lear.......... wanepibenbae 7 
MEE ine csaciensthsnate-econes ea ae 
aeevotsasenserse preneepaeebne., a 
Brutus .. 2 
Cassius.. 2 
Richard Il. 2 
Wolsey. cdidtencdiatapess “4 
King John.......... Ronsebeueianr 4 
Henry IV. anes Mb ott Nord 6 
Benedict . sishonieaduieeer wail 


CHARACTERS NOT SHAKSPERIAN, 


BCR 0.00. 500.400 cerncwona sores 
De es Ee Oe 
Virginius ... 
Mr. Oakley .. oviowdabic 
The Stranger . ddilbed ad's 
Mr. Macready appeared in ” eightecn 
characters. He played King Henry IV. 
and Mr. Oakley together, on the same night. 


DINNER TO MR, MACREADY. 


* Gp Oat 


Our readers are aware that, with the 
view of giving eclat to the retirement of 
this gentleman from the stage, his friends 
and admirers had determined upon giving 
him a farewell dinner. The banquet took 
place, Saturday, March 1st, at the Hall of 
Commerce, Threadneedle-street. Covers 
were laid for 610, and shortly after six 
o'clock every seat was oceupied. 

Amongst the distinguished persons pre- 
sent we noticed the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
Lord Ward, the Chevalier Bunsen, Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir John Milson, Monckton 
Milnes, Esq. M.P., Mr. W. J. Fox, M.P., 
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Sir C. Eastlake, P.R.A., Captain Sir George 
Back, R.N., Sir E. Landseer, R.A., D. 
Maclise, Esq. R.A., Clarkson Stanfield, 
Esq. R.A., W. M. Thackeray, Esq., Chas. 
Dickens, Esq., Charles Kemble, Esq., John 
Forster, Esq., A. Fonblanque, Esq. Thomas 
Landseer, Esq., &c., &. 

Sir Epwarp Lytron Butwer Lytton, 
Bart., presided on the occasion. 

After the health of Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert having been drunk, the 
Chairman proposed the health of ‘ Ma- 
CREADY” in a speech of remarkable bril- 
liancy. 

After which 


Mr. Macready, evidently much overcome 
by the heartiness of greeting, spoke, when 
silence was obtained, nearly as follows :—Gen- 
tlemen, I rise to thank you—l should say to at- 
tempt to thank you—for the honour which you 
have done me; for I feel, indeed, that the task 
is far beyond my power. (Cheers) What can 
I say to all the kindly feeling expressed by my 
friend in the chair? I have not the skill to 
arrange and dress in the attractive language 
that he has done the ideas which press upon me, 
and to which I would fain give utterance. We 
are told, indeed, that ‘* Out of the fullness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,” but I present a con- 
tradiction to this aphorism. I have to thank my 
friend, the distinguished chairman, for propos- 
ing my health, and for the eloquence, and may 
I not add, the brilliant fancy with which he in- 
troduced the mention of my name. I have to 
thank you for the cordiality, aud, if I may with- 
out presumption say so, the enthusiasm with 
which the proposed compliment has been re- 
ceived. (Cheers) I feel the honour is one 
which can never be forgotten. Never before 
have I been oppressed with such a sense of my 
own deficiency as at this moment. I look at 
this assembly of sympathising friends crowded 
together to offer me the spontaneous testimony 
of their regard. I observe among you many 
who for a long period of years were the en- 
couraging companions of my course ; and I see 
here present, too, those who cheered me in my 
very earliest efforts. I see among you many 
who have watched over my exertions, and many 
younger ones who gathered around me at a more 
recent period, Indeed, I could wish to pour 
forth the abundant expression of my gratitude. 
You are not, I think, aware of the full extent of 
my obligations to you. Independent of the 
substantial benefits due to the liberalapprecia- 
tion of my exertions, my position in society is 
determined by the stamp which your approba- 
tion has set on my very humble efforts, And 
let my inheritance afford that, and without un- 








dervaluing the accidents of birth or titular dis- 
tinctions, I would not exchange that. grateful 
proof of your good opinion, which you give me 
a right to cherish, for any favour which one 
more prominent in station could receive. (Loud 
cheers.) I really am too much overpowered, 
I really am too much overcome, to attempt to 
detain you long; but with the reflection, and 
under the conviction that our drama is the 
noblest in the world, and that it can never lose 
its place from the stage while the English lan- 
guage shall last, I would venture to express a 
parting hope, that the rising actors would keep 
the loftiest look, and would hold the most ele- 
vated views of the duties of his calling. I would 
hope that they would struggle to elevate their 
rank, and with it raise themselves above the level 
of that player’s easy life to public regard and 
distinction, (Applause) ‘To effect this credit- 
able purpose, they must be content to spurn 
delight, and live labouring days. The oak 
must sink in the stubborn earth its roots ere it 
lifts its branches to the skies. This I am sure 
was the doctrine of Siddons and of Talma ; and 
this is the faith which I have ever held as one 
of their humblest disciples. (Cheers) Iam drawn 
into a remark or two with respect to the two 
patent theatres—a subject on which your friend 
the chairman has so kindly dilated. I wish to 
say that there is a little preamble of these pa- 
tents which recites, as a condition of the grant, 
that the theatres shall be for the ‘* promotion of 
virtue and instruction to the human race.” ‘T 
think these are the words—I can only say it was 
my ambition, to the best of my ability, to obey 
that injunction (cheers) ; and, believing in the 
principle that property has its duties as well as 
its rights, I conceived that the proprietors 
should have co-operated with me, They, how- 
ever, thought otherwise, and I was reluctantly 
compelledjto,relinquish on disadvantageous terms 
my half-achieved enterprise. Others may take 
up that uncompleted work, and if enquiry»be 
sought for one best qualified to undertake the 
task, I should seek him in a theatre which for 
eight years he has raised from its degraded con- 
dition ; in that theatre which he has raised high 
in the public estimation, not only as to the intel- 
ligence and respectability of the audiences, but 
by the learned and tasteful spirit of his produc- 
tions. (Cheers) I will not detain you? longer. 
All I could desire, and far more than I ever 
expected, you have conferred upon me in the 
honour you have done me this day. The memory 
of it will remain as an actual possession to me 
and mine, which nothing but death can deprive 
us of. (Cheers.) I have only to’ express a re- 
petition of my thanks; and deeply as I feel 
obliged to you, I will not draw further on your 
indulgence. You have had faith in my zeal for 
your service—you will continue that faith in 
the gratitude which I shall ever feel. With a 
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heart more full than the glass which I raise to 
my lips, I return you my most grateful thanks 
for the honour you have done me. (Mr. Ma- 
cready resumed his seat amidst renewed enthu- 
sism.) 

‘Mr. C, DickENs proposed the health of the 
chairman, and ‘Sir L. Bulwer, Bart., returned 
thanks. 

Mr. J. Forster proposed “ Dramatic Litera- 
ture, and Mr. D. Jerrold.” 

Mr, JERROLD responded. 

The CHEVALIER Bunsen, the Prussian Minis- 
ter, gave “The German Exponents of Shak- 
spere.” 

Mr, J. W. Fox, M.P., in an eloquent and im- 
pressive address, proposed “ The Stage.” 

Acknowledged by Mr. C. KEMBLE. 

Mr. THACKERAY gave “Mrs. Macready.” 

Mr. MACREADY returned thanks. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE proposed “ The 
President of the Geographical Society, Mr. 
Babbage, and the Scientific Societies of Eng- 
land.” 

Sir Roperick Murcaison returned thanks, 

Other toasts followed which prolonged the 
entertainment to midnight, 





HINTS TO AMATEURS, 
CuHaprTer II, ARTICLE 3. 


According to the way in which I said I 
should arrange them, I shall begin with the 
necessity of being perfect in their parts, as 
nothing looks worse than for the performer 
to require prompting throughout the play. 
An instance of this kind occured in a fashion- 
able watering place, in an amateur perform- 
ance, given for the benefit of a local charity, 
at the theatre of the city, one of the per- 
formers was obliged to stand at the wing, 
beside the prompter. This of course greatly 
marred the success of the performance, and 
naturally caused him to look rather sheepish. 
And here let me urge upon my amateur 
friends, (or readers, [ should more properly 
call them, but I trust they are the former 
as well) the necessity of being perfect in 
your cues, and endeavour to be as indepen- 
dent as possible of the prompter ; and the 
best way to remedy this is to study hard 
your part, attend the frequent rehersals, and 
treat them not as a mere farce, which some, 
I am sorry to say, do, but consider them in 
the same light as you would studying for 
any profession, as they are the base upon 
which all good acting stands. Do not try 
to imitate, but be as original as possible ; 
but be cautious not to overact in giving a 


new reading to the but remember that 
there is a medium in all things. 
F, Y. 


The Lord Chamberlain. 





Dear Sir, 

I read your remarks on the 
capricious conduct of the Lord Chamberlain 
in refusing to allow Mr. Lane, of the 
Britannia Saloon, to produce Auber’s 
“ 1’ Enfant Prodigue,” with great pleasure. 
I have long felt that the system of licensing 
plays is a source of great annoyance and 
injustice both to managers and dramatic ; 
and in 1849, published some remarks on 
the subject, which recent events have fully 
confirmed. 

I beg to propose, that a meeting 
of persons interested in the matter be con- 
vened for the purpose of fully considering 
the subject; and that a petition to parlia- 
ment be presented praying for a commission 
to enquire whether the system may not 
now be advantageously abolished. 

In order to shew the monstrous 
injustice which is occasionally endured by 
writers for the stage, I would mention the 
comedy of Richelieu in Love. This play 
was accepted by Mr. Webster, but the 
Lord Chamberlain refused his permission to 
produce it. A considerable time after Mr. 
Webster again applied for a license, and 
that time it was granted! The comedy 
will therefore be produced in the course of 
the present season. 

Yours; very faithfully, 
Feb, 28, 1851. C. B. 





PROVINCIAL. 


EpINBURGH AMUSEMENTS. THEATRE 
Rova..—Since Monday, Miss L, Addison, and 
Mr. Edmund Glover, have been staying here, 
and are nightly rewarded with the greatest ap- 
plause. Miss R. Isaacs still continues to attract 
the attendance of the musical world; and the 
aspect of affairs bore a glowing appearance in 
the beginning of the week—everything now 
promises a good farewell season. Mr. Glover 
took his benefit on Friday evening, on which 
occasion our old friend Lloyd appeared. Mr. 
G. V. Brooke commences an engagement of ten 
nights, on Wednesday next; and we hear that 
Mr. M’Kay will shortly appear, and play out the 
season. 

Music Hatt.—Miss Blake’s Concerts, as we 
anticipated, came off with great eclat, The 
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audience, which was numerous and select, 
seemed highly pleased with the manner in which 
these talented young Ladies displayed their 
vocal powers, In singing, we consider Miss 
Rachael far surpassed his sister, but as a 
pianoist Miss Anne is truly sublime. The man- 
ner in which she executed “ Rosellin Reverie,” 
did her great credit, and received a double en- 
core. We did not expect to find Mr. Ebsworth 
in such good tune, after so long an absence, he 
sung ** The Three Ages” well, and was deserv- 
edly encored, as were most of the songs, 

Tue EptnpurGH WAVERLY DRAmatic CiLus 
gave its second annual supper at Butt’s Hotel, 
on Friday evening last, at half-past ten o’clock, 
the chair was taken by Mr. W. Ewer, and 
about eleven they were joined by Mr. Joseph, 
(stage-manager of the Royal Theatre) Mr. 
Lyons, Mr. G, Webster, and several other gen- 
tlemen of the theatrical profession. After sup- 
per Mr. W, Ewer rose the steam by saying “ Joe 
Muggins,” and was followed by one of the 
strangers who sung “Tanning my Men,” ex- 
ceedingly well, The songs which followed were 
all good, but those of Messrs. Joseph and Lyons 
were decidedly the best. The only recitations 
that were given worth mentioning, weie those 
of Mr, A, Ackman and Mr, M’Kay, The former 
gentleman delivered Hamlet’s soliloquy in a 
very masterly style, and the latter played the 
Wizard to Mr. Owen’s Lochiel, (in Lochiel’s 
Wernay) exceedingly well. We heartily con- 
gratulate our countryman, Mr. Butts, on the 
success he has hitherto met with, and doubt 
not, if he still continues to serve his customers 
in the same manner he now does, that he will 
always be able to boast of the best supported 
house in town, 

*.* All communications for our Edinburgh 
reporter to be addressed to O. D. Owen, Post 
Office, Edinburgh, and: not as we stated in our 
last, 


MANCHESTER.—THEATRE Royat.—Belphe- 
gor having been announced the previous week, 
there were vague rumours and unlimited inter- 
rogatories as to who was to represent the popu- 
lar chieftan, The lot fell to Mr, A, Harris, who 
executed the character in a very creditable 
manner. It would scarcely be impartial on a 
first appearance to judge of the comparative 
merits of the Queen’s and Royal Mountebanks, 
The latter introduces additional and pleasing 
beauties in the piece; the illuminated gardens 
at the chateaux almost comprising an elysium. 
The company, on the whole, in this piece were 
on the most happy terms with their audience. 
La Tempest Ha! is still invigorating and popu- 
lar. Any one who has not witnessed this piece, 
we would frankly advise them to be in time, ere 
it is too late, for it is one of the most original, 
miscellaneous, comic, and frolicsome burlesques 
ever produced at this house, 


Rovat Castno.—This house presents a very 
Pleasing combination of talent, consisting of 
Ethiopian, sentimental melodramic, and terpsi- 
chorean novelty, that cannot but afford satis- 


faction, The company in itself are quite a con- 
stellation. 


BIRMINGHAM.— Bennett, the leading charac - 
ter here, had a benefit last Wednesday, which 
was well attended, he sang the ‘Bay of Biseay,” 
the first time he ever sung in public. Miss Hill, 
Herbert, Hudson, Messrs, Glaydon and Rolf, 
and Miss Harcourt, sang in a musical malange ; 
they were called for twice in most instances, 
The leading piece was Rulea Wife and have a 
Wife,—Leon Mr. Bennett, Margaretta, Miss 
Hastings. The after piece, Muiden’s Tame— 
Juan Romo, a young fisherman, Mr. Bennett, 
Maiden, Miss Edwards. We have not had such 
a full house since Miss Cushman was here with 
the Haymarket Company, There is great ex- 
pectations from Belphegor here; it is an- 
nounced that Harcourt Bland will leave here at 
the end of the season. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








CASINO DE VENISE, 218, High Holborn. 
This magnificent BALL ROOM, the most spa- 
cious and the best ventilated in London, open 
every evening. The band, composed of leading 
members of the musical profession, will perform 
a fantasia, by Marliani, Labitzsky’s Quadrille of 
all Nations, and Californian Galop, and the most 
popular dance music. Musical director, Mr. W. 
M. Parker. The cigar divan and galleries open 
as usual, Open at half-past seven, close at 
twelve. Admission Js, 





GEORGE SLOANE, taken from Life.—The 
Hall of King’s magnificent picture gallery ; the 
largest rooms in Europe, 243 ft. long, 48 wide ; 
the finest collection of costumes ever exhibited ; 
160 models of historical characters, at a cost 
exceeding 40,000/. “This is one of the best 
sights in the metropolis.” —The Times. Admit- 
tance 1s.; Chamber of Horrors Gd. extra.— 
Open from eleven till five, and from seven till 
ten. —-MADAME TUSSAUD and SON’S Ex- 
hibition Bazaar, Baker-street. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Three Months ........-00. 000 sereee One Shilling, 
Six Months w+. Two Shillings. 





Twelve MOonths........0 cee eeesee Four Shillings. 
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